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We here present portraits of some of 
the finest Merino sheep ever raised in 
this country. They were exhibited at 
the Agriculiural Fair in Addison county 
in Vermont, in October, 1846, by their 
owner, who obtained prizes for them, as 
they were decided to be the best on the 
ground. They will be more particularly 
noticed hereafter. 

The following facts and opinions rela- 
ting to the rearing of sheep in the Valley 
of the Genesee, have just been communi- 
cated to us by a friend, who has been long 
engaged in this and other branches of 
husbandry, in that fertile and important 
part of our state. Some of our readers 
will be surprized to learn, of a new use 
made of the flesh of many of the sheep 
annually raised in that region. 

Sheep are raised with great facility in 
the Genesee valley, and a large stock is 
constantly kept, the numbers of which it 
is impossible to estimate with confidence. 
Conjectures made and published differ 
very widely. The annual increase is 
about 30 p:r cent, and that is about the 
number slaughtered: as it is the general 
rule to prevent the enlargement of every 
flock. As from 50,000 to 60,000 are kill- 
ed every year, it may be supposed what 
the whole stock amounts to. 

So low, however, is the price of wool, 
and that of butchers’ meat, that sheep 
cannot be made a source of direct profit ; 
and they would not now be kept, but for 
the advantage they afford to the farmer 
in the management of his land. Beside 
the supply of nitrogen which they furnish 
while at pasture, an ingredient indispen- 
sable to the wheat crop, though in small 
quantities, the sheep perforin the part of 
removing or preventing one crop of 
weeds, and thus save the expense of 
one ploughing. As each sheep accom- 
plishes these two useful ends, to about 
an acre, the indirect advantages yielded 
by a flock, may be in part estimated. 

The price of wool is generally between 
20 and 40 cents a pound, in the Genesee 
valley, averaging perhaps 33; and the 
crop is annually bought up by agents, 
chiefly for the manufactories in the eas- 
tern part of Massachusetts. It is gene- 
rally of good quality, but not superior. It 
may easily be improved, by reducing the 
quality and the quantity of food. Cover- 
ing the sheep with a garment, as is some- 
times practised in Europe, would doubt- 
less still farther improve it. 
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The extreme cheapness with which 
sheep are raised, together with the ad- 
vantages already mentioned, render it on 
the whole just worth the farmer’s while 
to keep them. They find their own food 
in the warm weather, without cost, and 
during the winter they eat chiefly straw, 
which is of no other use except in the 
manufacture of paper. for which it is just 
now in uncommon demand, at $1 a ton. 

The common price of sheep is 75 cts. 
a head; and in the autumn when they 
are killed, the carcass sells at from 1 1-4 
to 1 1-2 cents a pound; sometimes as 
low as lcent. At other seasons the best 
mutton is worth 3 or 4 cents. 


As the number of sheep which can be 
fed in that region is limited, the increase, 
to the number of 50 or 60,000, is annual- 
ly killed ; and few persons, at a distance, 
are aware of the uses which are made of 
the flesh. The hams are smoked like 
those of venison, and are consumed chief- 
ly on the canal route, in the hotels and 
boats, frequently under the name of veni- 
son, which they often resemble very near- 
ly, except in color, being lighter. The 
carcasses are put into enormous vats with 
water and heated by steam; and, after 
the tallow has been allowed to rise and 
taken off, the cooked flesh is given to 
herds of hogs, which fatten rapidly upon 
the fibre alone, and furnish the ‘ mutton 
hams,’ so extensively eaten by laborers 
on some of the great public works. The 
fat of these hogs, in the meantime, is 
used in the manufacture of lard-oil and 
stearine candles, supplying some of the 
deficiencies of the whaling-business. 

But, turning from this topic, which is 
the least attractive in the history of the 
sheep, we copy the following from a re- 
cent publication. 

Perhaps one of the greatest obstacles 
to the keeping of sheep, has been the sa- 
vage destruction made among them by 
worthless curs kept throughout our coun- 
try, for no other reason that we could 
ever imagine, than to gratify the fancy 
of their owners. If these animals were 
kept constantly chained up where they 
could do no harm, no fault would be 
found ; but, when suffered to run at large 
and become public destroyers, it is quite 
another affair, and we hold it quite 
justifiable, nay, a positive duty on their 
parts, to shoot all dog prowlers, without 
any more hesitation than they would a 
mad wolf. 
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The importation of the large Spanish 
shepherd dog has been recommended, as 
he will invariably attack and kill any dog 
that approaches his flock : but this would 
be an expensive and troublesome mea- 
sure, and it would take a long while to 
breed a sufficient number of them here, 
before they could become amv § ef- 
fectual. During our recent visit to Ken- 
tucky, we learned a very simple, and at 
the same time profitable way of guarding 
sheep, which is this: 

Put a few active cows, with their suck- 
ing calves, in the same pasture with the 
flock—five would probably be enough for 
several hundred sheep, to whichadd five 
active three year old steers, and as many 
more two year olds. Takea a dog 
into the field, with a long light cord 
about his neck, the end held in the per- 
son’s hand accompanying, to keep him in 
check, and then set him on to the sheep. 
The cows, thinking of their offspring, 
will immediately advance to head the 
dog and guard the calves, the steers will 
foilew their example, and the sheep re- 
treat behind them. Thus continuea few 
times, till the steers are well broke in, 
when the cows can be taken away, and 
they will inevitably gore any dog to death 
that dare persist in attacking the flock. 
However brave a dog may be in other 
matters, the moment he attacks sheep, he 
seems to be conscious of the ignominy 
of it, and as if conscience-stricken, be- 
comes a coward. 


We copy below from a letter published 
in one of our Agricultural papers, from 
one of our intelligent countrymen, tra- 
velling in Europe, 

The season for sheep-shearing, in 
Spain, like the barvest and the vintage in 
corn and wine countries, is a time of 
great festivity and rejoicing, both to the 
proprietor and the workmen, A multi- 
tude of shearers, washers, and other at- 
tendants, are fed upon the flesh of the 
culled sheep, and it would seem that the 
slaughter occasioned by this season of 
feasting would be sufficient to consume 
the whole flock. 


The operation of shearing commences 
on the first of May, provided the weather 
be fair; for if the wool be not quite dry, 
the fleeces, which are closely piled up- 
on one another as soon as they are taken 
off, would ferment and rot. It is for this 
reason that the business is performed in 
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large spacious buildings called “ Esqui- 
leos,” which are usually so arranged as 
to receive entire flocks of twenty, forty, 
and even sixty thousand sheep; and be- 
sides, the constitutions of the ewes are 
such, that if they were exposed, immedi- 
ately after shearing, to the air of a bleak, 
stormy night, they would all perish. 
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A certain number of sheep are led into - 


the great shelter-house, built in the form 
of a parallelogram, four or five hundred 
feet long, and one hundred wide, where 
they remain during the day. As many 
sheep as it is judged can be despatched 
by the shearmen the next day, are driven 
into a long, narrow passage, called “ Sa- 
dadero,”’ or sweating-place, where they 
remain all right,-crowded as closely as 
possible together, in order that they may 
profusely sweat, which is to soften the 
wool for the shears, and, as the shep- 
herds say, “to oil their edges.” By de- 
e~ the next thorning, the sheep are 
ed into the spacious shearing-room, 
which joins the sweating-place. As fast 
as they are sheared, the shepherd carries 
them off to be marked with tar, which 
usually consists of the first letter of the 
name of the proprietor, and each subdi- 
vision is denoted by the part of the sheep 
on which this letter is placed; and, as this 
Operation is necessarily performed upon 
One at a time, it gives a fair opportunity 
to cull out for the butchery all the sheep 
of the flock which have lost their teeth. 

A man can shear twelve ewes ima day, 
or eight rams. The fleeces of three of 
the latter often weigh, in the dirt or yolk, 
twenty-five pounds, which is equivalent 
to those of four wethers, or five ewes. 
The reason of the difference in the num- 
ber of sheep sheared in a day is, not on- 
ly because the rams have larger bodies, 
are stronger, and have more wool, but 
the shearmen dare not tie their feet as 
they do those of the unresisting ewes. 
Experience has taught them, that a bold, 
rebellious ram would struggle even to 
suffocation thus confined under the 
shears; consequently, they gently lay 
him down, stroke him, and actually be- 
guile him out of his fleece. 

The sheep that have been shorn are al- 
lowed to go to the fields, if the weather 
be fine, in order to feed during the day, 
and in the evening they return to the 
yard in front of the shearing-house, to 
pass the night, and if the weather be cold 
or cloudy they are sheltered within. 
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Culture of the Sugar-Cane. 


There are three varieties of the sugar- 
cane cultivated in the United States. The 
Creole was first raised in Louisiana by 
the immigrants from the West India Is- 
lands. It is the smallest, but yields the 
richest and most valuable juice. The 
Otaheite was introduced into Georgia 
early during the present century from the 
Sandwich islands, and, within a few years 
after, was carried from that state into 
Louisiana. It produces a large luxuriant 
stalk, yielding profusely in juice, which 
is, however, mnch inferior in quality to 
that from the Creole. The Blue-ribbon, 
brought to this country from Jamaica, 
subsequently to both the others, is beauti- 
fully variegated with regular longitudinal 
stripes of blue and yellow, alternating in 
direction between the joints. It yields 
a juice of medium quantity and quality ; 
but, being by far the hardiest, it has usur- 
ped almost the entire sugar plantations of 
this state. Each of these varieties has 
undoubtedly originated in the East I[n- 
dies, where the cane has been cultivated 
from time immemorial. 

It was formerly the practice to plant 
the cane in rows from two and a half to 
four feet apart, and it is perhaps owing 
to this, and the careless system of cul- 
ture, that the Creole may have degenera- 
ted and become the pigmy plant we now 
see it. A more rational system has been 
adopted for many years by the most in. 
telligent planters, and by them the rows 
are seldom permitted to be nearer than 
eight feet. This is attended with many 
advantages. ‘The rows contain three, and 
in some instances four parallel lines of 
plants, which furnish a greater number of 
stalks per acre than the more closely 
planted. ‘They afford room for burying 
the trash, (the worthless tops cut from 
the cane in the fall, and destitute of sac- 
charine matter,) and the bagasse, (the 
residuum of the cane after expressing the 
juice,) between the rows, where it can 
lie undisturbed in the soil till decomposed. 
The sun and air have freeaccess through 
the field, both of which are of vital im- 
portance in giving the fullest develop- 
ment to the plants ; and finally they al- 
low of the use of the two-horse plough, 
by which a deeper furrow is made, the 
grass and weeds are more effectually 
turned under and destroyed, and a more 
thorough pulverization of the soil is af- 
fected, all of which is accomplished with 
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the same expenditure of the animal, and 
with half that of the human labor employ- 
ed with the single horse. Where deep 
ploughing is not required to be repeated, 
but the destruction of weeds and grass is 
the only object sought, the greater width 
of the rows permits the use of the three- 
share plough, or a large steel tooth or 
other cultivator, by which one laborer 
will get over six acres in a day instead 
of two only with the plough. In fields 
suited to it this practice has been adopt- 
ed, the present season, with some of the 
New York implements, and has been at- 
tended with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

In preparing the land for cultivation, 
after providing a sufficient number of 
deep ditches, the surface is deeply turn- 
ed over with four-horse ploughs. Some- 
times this is done by a huge plough call- 
ed the giraffe, requiring six good animals 
to move it. The intended bed for the 
cane is then excavated to a depth of four 
or six inches, with a wide fluke, or dou- 
ble mould-board plough, leaving a furrow 
eight to twelve inches wide. ‘lhe more 
careful planters then clean out this by 
hand, and place three or four rows of the 
best plant in parallel lines four inches 
apart, lapping each and arranging them 
so that the eyes which occupy opposite 
sides may germinate horizontally, and 
shoot upward at the same time, thus gi- 
ving evenness of growth to each stalk. 
Some planters have occasionally found 
some of their best cane from planting six 
or eight parallel lines of the tops in each 
row, but this is an uncertain result, and 
is seldom resorted to except from a de- 
ficiency of good seed cane. They are 
then covered with light mould. The 
planting may be commenced in Decem- 
ber, and should be completed early in 
March. If done during the winter, pro- 
tection from frost requires that they be 
covered to a depth of four or five inches. 
On the approach of warm weather, this 
earth is removed within an inch or two 
of the cane, at which depth it is covered 
if the planting is deferred till this time. 
This is-done to promote early germina- 
tion, which is of great importance to se- 
cure a satisfactory maturity of the cane 
in this climate. 


After the young shoots appear, the fine 
earth is gradually brought around and 
over it, and the plough is used for turn- 
ing the furrow towards the rows. This 
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operation is repeated as often as is ne- 
cessary to keep the land sufficiently light 
and clear of weeds, and gradually lead 
the soil to the roots. When the cane 
has acquired sufficient growth to shade 
the ground, the final operation of ridging 
up, or laying by the crop, is performed 
with the plough and hoe. The cane ought 
to be so forward as to admit of it by the 
middle of June. The depressions be- 
tween each row, when thoroughly clean- 
sed, serve as drains for the surplus wa- 
ter. During all this time the minute spa- 
ces between the plants are kept perfect- 
ly free of weeds by the use of the hand 
hoe. 

The cultivation of the rattoons, which 
are the second, or any subsequent year’s 
growth after planting, is somewhat dif- 
ferent in the earlier operations. The 
trash, or cane-tops, are thrown upon the 
rows when cut in the autumn, and allow- 
ed 'o remain as a protection against frost 
during the winter. On the approach of 
spring they are raked off. Many then 
use a cumberous machine for paring and 
removing the top earth of the rows of 
cane, to give access to the sun, and cut 
close to the healthy vigorous part of the 
plant; and to give early growth, the 
earth is also barred off or removed by 
running the land-side of the plough as 
near the roots as possible without injury. 
If not previously done with the machine, 
the tops are then cleared off with the 
hand hoe as near to the crown of the cane 
as may be done without risk from frost, 
say within an inch or less. The subse- 
quent operations are similar to those with 
plant cain. 


In the East and West Indies, Mexico, 
and other climates, not subject to frost, 
the cane will continue to thrive for ten 
or twelve years from a single planting ; 
and even in Louisiana and especially on 
new land, in its southern extremity, it 
will occasionally produce four or five 
years, and sometimes longer, from the 
original stock. Col. White informs me 
his rattoons have sometimes produced as 
fully in the eighth season as during any 
previous one. ‘This, however, is a rare 
exception in this climate; and from the 
rapid decline in products, after the third 
year, it has become a general system in 
the State to allow the cane to remain in 
the ground three years, one as plant cane 
and two as rattoons. Where the land 
has been planted for many years and be- 
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come somewhat exhausted of its original 
vegetable matter, it is usual to throw out 
one-fourth of the land for rest or renova- 
tion, when corn and the cow-pea are plan- 
ted with whatever manure is at hand. 
The corn and a few of the peas are ga- 
thered, and the remainder slanabel in ; 
or the whole ground is sown with peas, 
when, if turned in or before fully ripe, 
the season is sufficiently long to manure 
two crops, which, with the luxuriant 
growth they afford, makes a large addi- 
tion to the carbonaceous matter in the 
soil. ‘Two erops of corn, thickly drilled 
or sown broad-cast, may be matured suf- 
ficiently for this purpose in a season, and 
would probably yield a greater quantity 
of vegetable nutriment for successive 
crops. 

he amount of the salts or inorganic 
matters taken from the soil by the cane 
is so small, that exhaustion from its con- 
tinued cultivation on rich lands is very 
slow, and even this can doubtless be pre- 
vented by burying the entire plant after 
expressing the juice. The quantity of 
plant per acre is frequently enormous, 
and may sometimes reach beyond thirty 
tons of fresh cut cane, inclusive of trash, 
per acre ; yet, if all the solid part be re- 
turned to the land, nothing is exhausted 
but what may be again absorbed by the 
growing plant from every passing breeze 
and every falling shower. ‘The elements 
of water and carbon make up more than 
990-1000 of the entire sugar-cane. He- 
rapath found that one thousand grains of 
the cane when burned left but seven and 
a half grains of ash, which was made u 
of inorganic bases in nearly the follow- 
ing proportions, viz: sillica, 1.8; phos- 
phate of lime, 3.4; oxide of iron or clay, 
2; carbonate of potash, 1.5; sulphate of 
potash, 1.5; carbonate of magnesia, .4 ; 
and su)phate of lime, 1. 


Cane and rice, which are undoubtedly 
the two most profitable crops in the Uni- 
ted States, have this other vast advan- 
tage over almost all others except those 
of grazing lands. ‘They scarcely dimin- 
ish the value of the soil when rightly ma- 
naged, at the same time that they make a 
large annual return in their products. 
The water with which the rice lands are 
flooded brings to the growing plant al- 
most every principle that it appropriates, 
and especially if this is brought froma 
running stream, which is often highly 
charged with fertilizing sediments; and 
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in every case holds more or less of those 
salts in solution that are necessary to the 
crop, and would otherwise have to be 
drawn from the soil. Sugar, on the oth- 
er hand, like nearly all crops that do not 
eo seed, except tobacco, takes very 
ittle from the soil except what is drawn 
indirectly from the atmosphere ; and, by 
burying the refuse of the plant, even that 
little may be restored unimpaired whence 
it was taken, and materially aid in affec- 
ting that mechanical division of the soil 
so essential to its utmost productiveness. 
Lime is destined eventually, as I think, 
to have a largely beneficial influence on 
the product of the cane. Its efficiency 
in securing an early vegetation and rapid 
growth, both from its chemical and me- 
chanical agency, must render it a most 
desirable auxiliary to the cane, which is 
sometimes seriously injured by the late 
frosts of spring and the early ones of au- 
tumn. A plantation, by far the most pro- 
ductive which is in the state for the num- 
ber of its cultivated acres, contains large 
quantities of the shells that here and there 
abound on the banks of the bayous and 
lakes that pervade the Delta. These are 
profusely scattered through the soil in 
every state of decomposition; and it is 
to their presence that the greater cer- 
tainty and amount of the crop are mainly 
ascribed. 


The subsoil plough has been introdu- 
ced on the cane fields withthe most mar- 
ked success. It is not used on such new 
lands as are still occupied with undecay- 
ed roots; but wherever it is free from 
them, it is employed by the most intelli- 
gent planters, and, so far as lam inform- 
ed, with unqualified approbation. It is 
made to follow in the furrow of the break- 
ing up plough, still further to deepen the 
pulverized bed for the roots ; and by ma- 
ny it is now made to loosen the soil be- 
tween the rows, and thus open numerous 
imperfect under-drains, which serve to 
lead off the surplus water to the main 
ditches; while their influence is scarcely 
less beneficial in a time of drought in se- 
curing a more copious deposit of dew and 
atmospheric vapor, and promoting the 
ascending moisture from beneath. 


A system of thorough or under-drain- 
ing, if connected with wheel surface- 
draining, so as to give sufficient depth 
for the unobstructed outlet of the pipes, 
may even at this early day, in my opi- 
nion, be adopted with the fullest remune- 
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ration for the capital and labor employ- 
ed. Several of the most enterprising and 
intelligent of the planters seem very will- 
ing to listen to suggestions on this sub- 
ject. I shall endeavor to procure the 
fullest information as to the expense and 
best method of constructing the tile or 
tube drains in the course of the ensuing 
season; and, if I can satisfy myself that 
the expense and advantages will justify 
the enterprise, some of my friends here 
will readily give the matter a full and im- 
partial trial. I defer an enumeration of 
the advantages of this practice till | have 
that additional information, which will 
enable me to couple with them the best 
and most efficient plan for their direct 
and economical application. 
[Ameri. Agriculturist. 





A Noble Example. 


We learn from the New Haven Palla- 
dium, that amongst the graduates of 
Yale, was one whose history presents 
one of those remarkable instances of per- 
severance under great discouragements, 
which are now and then met with at ev- 
ery College, very rarely attended by cir- 
cumstances of such striking interest as 
the present. The individual referred to, 
entered the college three years ago, and 
is said to have made his way to it, from 
a distance of above one hundred miles on 
foot; and to have entered on his colle- 
giate course with just three dollars on 
hand! He has by his unaided efforts 
sustained himself to the end of the 
course, and came off recently with dis- 
tinguished honor. But what is extraor- 
dinary in his case is, that he has also 
found time while many of his more fa- 
vored comrades had been wasting their 
precious time in city amusements and 
college inanities, for cultivating his fa- 
vorile branch of Electricity and pushing 
his mathematical studies beyond the li- 
mits of the prescribed college course. As 
evidence of his promise in severe science 
it may be stated that an elaborate paper 
on the law of electrical conductivn in me- 
tals was published by him in the March 
number of Dr. Silliman’s Journal of Sci- 
ence, which for experimental, mathema- 
ticul and logical merit, is surpassed by 
nothing in that department of science, 
which has ever appeared in that work, 
and which has already elicited from Sir 
Michael Faraday, the prince of philoso- 
phers in Electricity, a compliment of 
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which either of our eminent countrymen, 


Professor Morse or Dr. Henry, might well — 


be proud.—Would it not be a good 
theme for a Commencment exercise, to 
inquire why it is so, that the needy, self- 
supported student, too ofien carries off 
the prize of high suceess, while the lad 
carefully nurtured at the primary school, 
and followed through the college course 
by affluence of means, wholly fails in the 
race, or at most attains a feeble medio- 
crity 1—Country paper. 





Crass oF 1797.—The class that gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1797, remarkable 
for the longevity of its members—23 out 
of 37, or nearly two-thirds of the whole 
number, being supposed to be yet alive, 
after the lapse of half a century,—pro- 
posed to meet in New Haven on the Tues- 
day before the Jate commencement, to 
recount the events of their protracted 
lives, to recall the memory of the de- 
ceased members of the class, and then to 
bid each other a last adieu. Among the 
deceased of this class were the late Hen- 
ry Baldwin, L.L.D., one of the Judges of 
the U. S. Supreme Court; Hon. S. A. 
Foot, late Governor of Connecticat ; and 
Gen. Jirah Isham, of New London. 
Among the surviving members are Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, D.D., of Lane Semina- 
ry; Hon. Thomas Day, of Hartford, late 
Secretary of State; Hon. Warren Dut- 
ton, of Boston; George Griffin, L.L.D., 
of New York city; Rev. Bethel Judd, 
D D., of Sacketi’s Harbor ; Hon. Hora- 
tio Seymour, of Middlebury, Vt., Hon. 
Wm. Page, of Rutland, Vt.; Seth P. Sta- 
ples, Esq. of New York ; and several oth- 
er men of distinction.—N. Y. Coserver. 





InreREsTING DiscovERIES IN THE East. 
—The French Government bas had, for 
seve'al years, a scientific corps engaged 
in researches in Ancient Assyria and 
Persia, including the exploration at Nini- 
veh and Babylon; and several distinguish- 
ed scholars from England aad Germany 
are on the same ground, though not un- 
der the orders of their Governments, oc- 
cupied upon the inscriptions and sculp- 
tures, of which great numbers have been 
brought to view. The results of these 
explorations are of importance, as they 
throw much light on the ancient history 
of countries hitherto involved in: dark- 
ness. At Behistun, midway between 
Babylon and Ecbatana, is an inscription 


cut in several large tablets on a rock at 
the base of a mountain, extending to four 
hundred lines, in the arrow-headed cha- 
racter. This great work has been fully 
deciphered by Major Rawlinson, of the 
British Army, who has been employed 
much of his time during the last 10 years 
in effecting it. Professors Grotefend, 
Lassen and Westergaard, have also been 
diligently employed on the same inscrip- 
tion, and have contributed much to its 
complete deciphering and grammatical 
translation. Itis a memorial of the time $§ 
of Darius Hystaspis, who lived in the 
sixth century, B. C., the purport of which, 
to the historian, must be of equal inte- 
rest with the peculiarities of the language 
to the philologist.—Set. 





Country Excursions oF THE FARMERS’ 
Crus.—The Farmers’ Club of the Ameri- 
can Institute, have recently adopted a 
new, pleasing and very useful practice. 
They make occasional excursions to 
neighboring districts, meet the friends of 
agricultural improvement, collect infor- 
mation on the spot, interchange friendly 
greetings, Impart such suggestions and 
facts as may be appropriate, and return 
to the city, better prepared to consult and 
act on subjects of common interest. 


The first two excursions were made on 
Long Island. The Institute has been for 
several years agitating the question of es- 
tablishing an Agricultural college in the 
vicinity of N. York, and visited the Is- 
land to see whether any suitable place 
could be found for it, on the route of the 
railroad. The next has been planned for 
Westchester county; and future excur- 
sions may be made in other directions. 
The arrangements are simple but judi- 
cious. Friends as well as members are 
invited, a social party proceeds to some 
spot before selected, and there an assem- 
blage of farmers and others await them. 
A meeting of the Club is organized, per- 
haps under a spreading tree, some sub- 
ject is proposed for examination, enqui- 
ries are made respecting the agriculture 
of the neighborhood, information com- 
municated, arrangements fixed for future 
operations, an interchange of civilities is 
made, and the party, usually increased 
by some of the new friends, proceeds to 
the next station, where a similar scene 
ensues. Two of the Chinese from the 
Junk accompanied one of the parties, and 
conducted with great propriety. 
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This is a copy of drawings on bark, 
placed near the grave of an Ojibway 
chief, who had been a great warrior, but, 
became a Christian several years before 
his death. We presume these records 
of his warlike enterprises must have been 
made by one of his savage friends, as it 
is not consistent with the character of a 
good man to boast of such deeds of vio- 
lence and bloodshed. 

No. 1, marks a collection of sixty-nine 
short parallel lines, indicating, we believe, 
the number of men who accompanied him 
on an expedition agains his enemies; 2, 
two scalps taken by his own hands; 3, 
his favorite muskets; 4, the heads of four 
distinguished enemies slain by him; 6, 
the body of one which he decapitated ; 
7, another who attacked him with a gun; 
8, thirteen paddles, representing asmany 
canoes used on the expedition; and 9, 
four wigwams, showing the number of 
dwellings destroyed. 

Our readers will find some interesting 
remarks on Indian picture-writing in our 
first volume, page 826; and we hope 
hereafter to add something more. Mr. 
Schoolcraft, we are happy to state, has 
recently visited Dighton, Mass. and care- 
fully examined the celebrated ‘ writing- 


rock,’ which has excited so much atten- 
tion, and given rise to so many unfoun- 
ded conjectures, from the days of Presi- 
dent Styles, to those of the Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, in Copenhagen. 
The principles of interpretation are sim- 
ple and natural, and need but to be 
known to be easily applicable. 





A Beavtirut FLower.—A singular phe- 
nomenon, says a French paper, has shown 
itself in the green-house of M. Dacene, 
an amateur horticulturist of Lyons. At 
the time when all the growers of camel. 
lias, roses, dahlias, &c., are puzzling 
themselves to get the blue color, the on- 
ly shade which nature has refused to 
this kinds of plants, chance has thrown 
a shade of azure blue upon the petals 
of flowers produced by one single branch 
of a cammellia root, of the species ‘im- 
bricata ruba.’ This plant belongs to M. 
Lacene. The inferior petals of the flow- 
ers are of a delicate red, the superior 
are white, and both are tinted with blue. 
The flower thus unites the three addi- 
tional colors.—SEL. 





Moral instructiion should begin at 
home. 
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VERANDAS AND PicturEsQUE-GARDENING. 


One of the pleasant, convenient and 
healthful appendages to a country-house 
is a tasteful and well situated veranda $ 
and every excursion we make beyond the 
limits of the city gives us new evidence 
that others regard it as it deserves. 
Whoever has the advantage even of a 
little platform at his door, sheltered from 
the sun and the rain, but open to the air 
and a quiet rural scene, may well rejoice, 
and apply himself to the cultivation of 
his mind and his heart with double zeal : 
for many a favorable opportunity for 
both will be offered to him in the course 
of every year. 

Our American climates have so much 
of the tropical character, at least in mid- 
summer, that we should make provision 
for extreme heat, as well as for various 
degrees of cold. 


Rural Embellishments.—N ot withstand- 
ing the cultivation of the various kinds 
of grain, grass, fruits and vegetables, is 
and always should be, the chief objects 
of pursuit with the farmer, yet, every- 
thing which tends to beautify, and ren- 
ders attractive our dwellings, is surely 
an object worthy of some little care ; and 
more especially, when but very little la- 
bor and expense annually bestowed for a 
few seasons, will accomplish so desirable 
a result. It would appear to be necessa- 
ry only to call the attention of the public 
to that subject in order to secure a libe- 
ral supply of those ‘ bounties of nature,’ 
fruit and ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubbery. 

Many of these will answer the double 
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purpose of fruit and ornament. In fact, 
almost any tree is beautiful. What 
among the gifts of a bountiful Providence 
to man (of a temporal nature) is more 
calculated to inspire in us feelings of uni- 
versal admiration, than to behold the ma- 
jestic, ever-varying, picturesque and 

raceful button-wood, elm, ash, maple, 

ass-wood, beech, cherry, wallnut, butter- 
nut, oak, white-wood, chestnut, fir, bireh, 
cedar, hemlock, pine, spruce, horse chest- 
nut, mountain ash, &c., together with a 
judiciously arranged sprinkling of vines 
and‘shrubbery! Who that has ever be- 
held such rural embellishments, (even if 
half the above named varieties were wan- 
ting in the assortment) but would wish 
to see his own private dwelling, however 
humble it might be, decorated by these 
works of Him, who has kindly placed 
them within the reach of almost every 
man in our highly favored country. Nor 
is the fruit of some of these, and other va- 
rieties, and the pleasure of beholding, all 
the advantage to be derived from them— 
they are an invaluable screen in the cold 
and stormy season, anda delightful shade 
in summer. 


There has been of late, in many of our 
towns and villages in this section of coun- 
try, a commendable interest manifested 
in embellishing their squares, streets, and 
public commons: still, however, very 
much more remains to be done in our 
public grounds. And as it regards our 
private houses, we have hardly begun the 
work. Mr. Loudon informs us, “ that in 
travelling from Strasburgh to Munich, he 
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passed through a continued avenue of 
forest and fruit trees, planted on both 
sides of the highways, for more than one 
hundred miles.” If all our roads were 
thus lined with fruit and forest trees, how 
much more agreeable and pleasant! How 
much less exposing and fatiguing would 
it be to travel—how much more valuable 
would be our estates. 

We have noticed in many places a sad 
deficiency of trees in our pastures, so that 
our cattle suffer for the want of shade in 
the hot season, and espeeially when flies 
are troublesome. Perhaps we can do no 
better than to set those kinds of apple 
trees which are best adapted for the pur- 
poses of shade and food for our cattle : 
such as the Hightop Sweeting, a truly 
noble tree, affording the best shade, and 
the most delicious and nutricious summer 
fruit; but we need not be confined to one 
variety ; there are many others well suit- 
ed to our purposes. 

Who that has a few acres of land can- 
not find time to transplant a few trees 
each spring, summer andautumnt? Who 
cannot do it without injury to other de- 
partments of his farming pursuits % 

The principal reason which we have 
heard assigned for not attending to the 
the transplanting, grafting and budding 
of trees, is, that we shall not live to eat 
of the fruit, nor to enjoy their shade. It 
is true we may not, and we may, (even 
if we are now fifty.) But if we should 
not, is it not our duty? Are not the 
aged under any obligation to society, and 
to posterity, for the reqaital of which, but 
a few remaining sands only are to runt 
But the young and middle aged have ev- 
ery reason which men can have in this 
uncertain state of things, to expect to eat 
of the reward of their own labors. And 
who of us, with the feelings of a father, 
but would delight to plant more than one 
tree, for our children to eat of the fruit 
after we are no more t(—Who of us but 
would rejoice in setting with our own 
hands more than a single tree on the road 
which leads to, and on the common which 
surrounds the place, where we and our 
families worship God—even should we 
do it at the advanced age of three score 
years and ten. Cuas. W. Macomsenr. 

East Marshfield, Mass. 





We should try to avoid wars and their 
causes. In England and France the com- 


; muity is impoverished by large armies. 
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The Charm ‘of Latin and Super- 
stition. 


We were much amused in hearing a 
gentleman in Philadelphia relate an inci- 
dent with which he was acquainted. It 
occurred in a section of that city which 
has frequently been the scene of riots. A 
number of Irishmen were carousing one 
evening, who seemed to have more of al- 
cohol than of brains in their heads. Rea- 
son and law had no control over them. 
They were exceedingly boisterous and 
violent in all their movements. ‘The citi- 
zens were not only disturbed by their up- 
roarious conduct, but no one knew how 
loag his window or his head would be 
unbroken. After all efforts to quiet these 
maddened men had failed, one of the Po- 
lice came along. By a very singular 
mistake order was soon restored, when 
both Irishmen and citizens enjoyed the 
privilege of sleep during the balance of 
the night. 

Such was the state of the Lrishmen that 
the presence of the officer would have 
had little influence over them. ‘They 
were such sons of ‘liberty and indepen- 
dence in a free country,’ that they would 
not do so mean a thing as submit to the 
laws of the country or to its officers. But 
one of the Irishmen, the most noisy of 
the crew, mistook the officer for a priest. 
Immediately all were hushed. ‘I’his lrish- 
man ran and fell on his knees before the 
officer, and begged for absolution. The 
policeman walked on and refused absolu- 
tion. The son of the Emerald Isle pros- 
trated himself again and offered to pay 
the priest if he would only absolve him. 

“How much money huve you got” 
said the officer. ‘'l'wenty-five cents.” 
“Is that all?” “ Yes,” said the trembling 
man. ‘* No,” replied the officer, “ 1 can’t 
do it for that.” ‘his threw the poor man 
into an agony of despair, and drew forth 
a fine specimen of Irish eloquence in the 
way of begging. Finally, alter much im- 
poitunity and many solemn promises re- 
speciing his good conduct, the officer prr- 
furmed his work of absolution. ‘lhe poor 
man fell upon his knees, while the offi- 
cer put his hands upon the head of the 
penitent, and in a very impressive and so- 
lemn tone repeated again and again, ‘hic, 
hec, hoc, hee, hoc,’ &c. ‘The ceremony 
being ended, the poor man rose, express- 
ed his gratitude, and suddenly became 
one of the most quiet citizens of Phila- 
delphia.—Amer. Protestant. 
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Steamers in Venezuela. 


The navigation of some of the most im- 
portant rivers in South America by 
steamers, is about to be undertaken by 
some of our countrymen, undor a grant 
from the republic of Venezuela to our fel- 
low-citizen, Vespassian Ellis, Esq., late 
U.S. Charge des Affaires to that coun- 
try. The exclusive privilege of steam 
navigation on the Orinoco and Apure is 
granted to Mr. Ellis and his associates 
and assigns for eighteen years, with the 
privilege of timber and firewood from the 
public lands for the use of the steamers 
during this term—that no duties, imposts, 
or port charges are to be paid by the 
steamers—that they are to take the na- 
tional flag of the republic, and to be re- 
garded as native vessels—that they may, 
nevertheless, be owned and navigated by 
foreigners—and that the persons and pro- 
perty of all who may be engaged in their 
navigation are to enjoy all the priviliges 
and protection of native citizens. Eigh- 
teen months from the 14th of May, 1847, 
are allowed Mr. Ellis to commence, and 
if he fails to do so, the grant is to be for- 
feited. The mails are to be carried in the 
steamers gratis, and also the govern- 
ment officers, not exceeding five in any 
one mouth. 

This grant is regarded in this country 
as exceedingly valuable, and induced the 
most important act of the late Congress 
of that republic. There isa large trade 
upon those rivers ; they water the most 
fertile and healthy portions of Venezuela, 
several new roads have already been 
commenced, which will communicate be- 
tween these rivers and the interior of the 
country, and greatly increase the present 
trade ; and a spirit of enterprise is now 
manifesting itself, which will, in the 
course of two or three years, produce a 
wonderful change in the condition of that 
people, if steamers are placed on the 
Orinoco and Apure. A mass of testi- 
mony is adduced by Mr. Ellis, consist- 
ing of letters and extracts of letters from 
members of Congress, from the United 
States Consuls at Laguayra and Bolivar, 
as well as from the government statistics 
and quotations from historical works, all 
goiug to prove the navigability of these 
rivers, the present and prospective trade 
of that region, the convenience of fuel, 
the salubrity of the climate, and other 
circumstances favorable to the enterprise, 
which leads the mind irresistibly to the 





ao 


conclusion, that a wide field is openthere 
for successful and profitable intercourse. 

The main products of the country are 
coffee, cocoa, indigo, sugar, tobacco, 
hides, cattle, horses, mules, jerked beef, 
salted beef, goat skins, deer skins, Bra- 
zil wood, &c., &c. All the tropical pro- 
ductions flourish there. Bolivar is the 
only seaport for the Orinoco valley, and 
it is situated about 200 miles above the 
mouth of the Orinoco. Vessels of all 
classes go up by sails to that town, which 
contains about 8000 inhabitants, and has 
a large and increasing trade. It was for- 
merly called Angostura. ‘There are from 
ten to twenty fathoms of water at Boli- 
var. The river there is about two miles 
wide, and the city is considered very 
healthy, as no contagious or malignant 
diseases are known there. 


There are several other towns on the 
Orinoco and Apure, which are flourish- 
ing. Nutrias, about 700 miles above Bo- 
livar, is next in size and commerce. The 
trade between Bolivar and Nutrias is es- 
timated now at two and a half millions 
of dollars annually. Keel boats are the 
usual conveyances on the rivers now, and 
from thirty to fifty days are consumed on 
the trip from Bolivar to Nutrias. Much 
of the trade of the Upper Orinoco coun- 
try now goes to Laguayra, Caracas, Pu- 
erto Cabello and Maracaibo, and is car- 
ried on by means of jackasses! .Steam- 
ers will at once divert it to Bolivar. Se- 
veral hundred passengers annually travel 
between Bolivar and Nutrias in the keel 
boats. The trade and population of Bo- 
livar have quadrupled in the last sixteen 
years. - 

The price of fare and freights in the 
steamers is regulated by the law which 
grants the privilege, and is equivalent, 
the fare to $8 per hundred miles, and the 
freight to twenty cents per cwt. for each 
hundred miles. Mr. Ellis presents an es- 
timate of the fare and freights which the 
steamers will receive edit (based upon 
the present trade) for two or three years, 
thus: — Passengers, $40,000; upward 
freight, $90,000; and downward freight, 
$80,000—-making $210,000; and he es- 
timates the total expense of running two 
steamers, including all possible contin- 


gencies, at $70,000 annually, leaving a 


nett yearly profit of $140,000, which he 
thinks will be doubled in four or five 


years, and quadrupled in a few years 
more. 
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Merchants of the interior of Venezuela 
frequently pay eight or ten cents per 
pound for a distance of 300 or 400 miles. 
At the prices fixed by Congress, the com- 
pany may rely upon a monopoly of the 
freight ; and at half the price fixed for 
the fare of passengers, they would un- 
questionably monopolise the travel, and 
that, too, at rates equivalent to $4 00 
per 100 miles. 

The fuel for the boats will only cost 
the expense of cutting it. 





Family Party on the Nile. 


After leaving Mellaws, the wind fresh- 
ened, and the boat went merrily onwards. 
The long desire of Charles and Emily to 
see a crocodile in its native river was 
gratified in the course of the afternoon. 
The family had scarcely sat down to din- 
ner before one of the sailors ran to the 
door of the cabin, crying out, “'Timsach ! 
timsach!” Up jumped the young peo- 
ple, followed by Mr. and Mrs, Dalton. On 
going forward, they saw what appeared 
to be three trunks of trees, lying ona 
sandbank fully a mile a-head. 

Mustapha, who was an excellent shot, 
was busily loading his gun, while all the 
other sailors pointed to the distant ob- 
jects, repeating the cry of “ Timsach !” 
Charles’s excellent glass was brought in- 
to requisition, and in a short time the 
crocodiles were plainly discovered. They 
were basking in the sun, and apparently 
asleep. The largest could not be less 
than twelve feet long. Before the boat 
could get within gun-shot they seemed to 
become aware of its approach, and quiet- 
ly glided into the water. This was a dis- 
appointment; but Charles was consoled 
by hearing that they were fifty miles 
above Minyeh, the lowest part of the 
Nile that crocodiles frequent, and that 
scarcely a day would pass now without 
his seeing some. Mustapha had been so 
much engaged in preparing to have a 
shot at the creatures that, it was not till 
they disappeared that he woke up to the 
fact that the excellent dinner he had sent 
to the table was getting cold. He was 
too much an enthusiast in his art, to suf- 
fer his preparation to be treated wilh neg- 
lect, and his master was amused by the 
anxiety he showed to see them again 
placed at the table. 

From this tim® “ta convoy of croco- 
dilés” was a frequent sight; once as 
many as sixteen, some of them very 
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large, were discovered on the bank. It 
was not often that they allowed the ves- 
sel to approach near enough to afford the 
opportunity of a good shot, but now and 
then they gave Mustapha a chance. He 
was always on the alert, and most desi- 
rous to kill one. The young people felt 
as anxious, and pleased themselves with 
the notion of having it stuffed and sent 
to England. The sailors, too, were much 
interested in Mustapha’s success. They 
looked forward to some hearty meals on 
the flesh, which is considered a great de- 
licacy among the Arabs. In the course 
of the voyage, several were struck by 
the bullets, which their hard skin easily 
repelled. Two were wounded, one se- 
verely, for it with difficulty crawled in- 
to the river; but none were killed. 

They have doubtless all the tenacity 
of life possessed by reptiles, and as on 
any attack, or even alarm, they seek the 
water, there appears to be no chance of 
securing one, unless, which is very unu- 
sual, they are wounded in a mortal part, 
and die immediately. ‘The people on the 
Nile hold them in some dread, but assert 
that they never attack a man while swim- 
ming in deep water, but watch the oppor- 
tunity when he stands up, and is walking 
to the shore, 1o seize him by the leg and 
draw him under. In this way a boy 
about twelve years old was killed duting 
our travellers’ voyage. Dreading a si- 
milar fate, one of the sailors excused 
himseif from wadling after a wild goose 
that Mustapha shot. His refusal gave 
the cook great offence, and he was sharp- 
ly rebuked for his laziness and coward- 
ice, but acted very wisely in not ventur- 
ing.— The Boat and the Caravan: A Fa- 
mily tour through Egypt and Syria. 


Virgil. 


He was of a swarthy complexion—tall 
and athletic, but of a weekly constitution. 
He was so bashful, that, when people 
crowded to see him, he would slip into 
some passage or shop to avoid them. His 
studies, sickness, and the troubles he met 
with, turned his hair grey before the usu- 
al time. He had a hesitation in his 
speech, like many other great men; it 
being rarely found that a very fluent elo- 
cution and depth of judgment meet in the 
same person. His aspect and behaviour 
were rustic and ungraceful.—SE t. 








Education is all we learn from infancy 
to extreme old age. 
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PARENTY DEPARTMENT. 





Sug gestiont to Parents.—We should be 
solicitous to secure for our families the 
most important benefits offered by the 
family state, and by society around us. 

Is my family arranged with an express 
view to the religious benefit of all its 
members? Doubtless this should be a 
leading question with every parent; and 
how much happiness might have been en- 
joyed, how much evil might have been 
avoided, if it had been oftener answered 
in the affirmative! Let us place before 
our eyes a plan of duty foraday. It will 
be an outline of the course to be pursued 
through life. Thus we may express in 
few words principles which we have no 
time at present to present otherwise than 
in their familiar application. 

At early dawn, when a litlle child 
wakes, and begins to caress or address 
you, you may say: “ My dear child, how 
kind God is to take such care of us, to 
give us a bed to sleep on, and to keep us 
so well, and make us sohappy! Have 
you been lying awake and thinking of 
Him, and asking him to make us all good 
and happy?” or you can whisper a sim- 
ple prayer habitually on waking, just loud 
enough to reach the ear of a little one 
who may sometimes be listening, and 
whose early thoughts may thus be direc- 
ted heavenward for life. 


Motives.—When a child is called to 
rise, or taken up to be washed and dress- 
ed, its unwillingness is to be overcome 
by motives. ‘These motives, as well as 
all the other motives we offer to ourchil- 
dren, are of leading consequence. Some 
motives are too much used, because they 
are convenient, “Come get up, and have 
on your pretty red frock. Henry, come, 
you must study your lesson, or else you 
will be whipped—you will not be at the 
head of your class — Edward will get 
the prize.” How many motives are thus 
given to children, whose permanent in- 
fluence is to foster vanity, or selfishness 
or rivalry, or other feelings opposed to 
the spirit of Christianity ; while the tem- 
porary object is not greater to induce 
them to rise or study a lesson, or to do 
some other things that might be better 
and more cheerfully done under a proper 
system of motives. It is then important 
to investigate the question: “ What are 
the motives we daily hold out to our 
children?” We may then determine 
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whether they are such as accord with 


right religious principles. 

On account of the importance of mo- 
tives, it is of importance that we daily 
display to our children the influence of 
good ones in our own conduct, as well as 
in our words. And now we enter upon 
something visible and tangible. If we 
have changes to make: any change 
in domestic arrangements, whether to 
build or oceupy a new house, to remove 
from one apartment to another, to get 
new furniture, clothes, &c., we are to be 
placed in a situation in which we make a 
distinct display of motives. From the 
choice we make, our children will con- 
clude, either that we do, or that we do 
not rate the importance of such things 
above the performance of duty : the plea- 
sure of learning and obeying the will of 
God. And such objects as we are to 
procure, we should regard with respect 
to the impressions which they will be 
likely to make. Such as are to last 
long, should be selected with particular 
care; and, in cases of doubt, it is safer 
to err on one side and than on the 
other. There is a tendency to luxury 
and extravagance in society, which has 
infected many families. Many a parent, 
it is to be feared, has thrown in the way 
of his children some piece of furniture 
too gaudy for use, and too costly for his 
purse, which has served little other pur- 
pose than to gratify price, excite envy or 
to give an apology for denying the buy- 
ing of a book, a good newspaper, or some- 
thing else of vastly greater value. 

And the same test should be conscien- 
tiously applied by the parent to every 
part of his conduct. Do I show, in the di- 
ligence with which | labor, this day, or 
this evening, that lam actuated by the 
principles which [ teach my children? 
Dol control my temper, faithfully per- 
form my part, in this family circle in 
which my Heavenly Father has kindly 
placed me? Does my life display these 
principles so plainly, that they are seen 
by my children and my neighbors? 

(To be Concluded.) 


Childhood is like a mirror, catching 
and reflecting images from all around it. 
Remember that an impious or profane 
theught, uttered by a parent's lip, may 
operate upon the young heart like a care- 
less spray of water thrown upon polished 
steel, staining it with rust which no after 
scouring can efface.—SE.. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
The Honey-Be-. 





There is no single domesticated thing 
so imperfectly understood as the honey- 
bee, and none so much the subject of 
whim, sirange conceits, absurd maxims, 
and absolute nonsense, in the notions 
of their management, A pile of books, 
from first to last, has been written of 
their history and domestic habits; and 
after all, there is not one person in fifty 
who, keeps them that knows how to ma- 
nage them successfully. Many of the 
books which have been written about 
them are very good—among them Huber 
and Bevan rank high; while Thatcher, 
Weeks, and others, are so-so; yet all, 
according to my opiniou, strangely mis- 
conceiving the best plan of increasing 
their numbers, and of obtaining the great- 
est direct profit from their labors. Ma- 
ny projectors have got up new-fashioned 
hives, full of queer devices and fancied 
improvements, for which they have ob- 
tained patents, and then have written 
booksto show the world how much better 
they were than any thing else ever inven- 
ted, which they have palmed off on an ig- 
norant or thoughtless public ; and thus 
each one in turn has run his brief career 
of popularity until the guullibility of the 
public became exhausted, and wound u 
his gim-cracks, as another added to the 
thousand and one humbugs of the day. 
For bee-hives alone, not less than fifty or 
sixty patents have been issued from the 
American Patent Office at Washington, 
not one of them is worth the journey 
there and back to get it registered. 


The upshot of this whole matter is, 
that we of the present day probably know 
no more of this insect than did the bee- 
masters of the Nile, who flourished un- 
der the dominion of the Pharaohs, or than 
the Chinese now, who tend their bees 
just as they did five thousand years ago. 
The fact is, that the honey-bee is a sim- 
ple, unsophisticated, capricions creature ; 
unimproved either by arts or education ; 
working salely by instinet; incapable of 
ingenuity, and prone at any favorable op- 
portunity, to escape from the thraldom 
of man, and relapse into its original con- 
dition of barbarism and natural liberty. 
The bee is a denizen of the forest. Do- 
mestication is purely with it an artifcial 
state, and a continual restraint upon its 
wild and roving propensities; and all the 
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efforts of man to direct its operations, 
and confine its labors, or to restrict its 
action through any other than the sim- 
plest contrivances will be found sadly at 
fault in the long run. 

1 have heard many wonderful stories 
of the doings of bees, and the success at- 
tending their management at times; but 
never a continuation of the story fora 
long series of years, by a particularly ar- 
tificial or complicated process. Some of 
them do pay very well for a time, but in 
the end generally blow up—bees, hives, 
honey and all—or rather the hives get 
robbed of the honey, and the bees them- 
selves either die, or join in robbing their 
own stores, or take to the woods, or 
some other more congenial home, where 
they can pursue their labors undisturbed 
by the ingenuity of man. Such, after 
twenty years of pretty “ sharp practice,” 
as the lawyers say, has been my experi- 
ence in bees. I have kept them in all 
ways, and after all methods—have been 
the willing victim, in a small way, of two 
or three remarkably clever hive-patentees 
—have had my hives two or three times 
depopulated—have started anew with 
fresh courage on another plan, and after 
exhausting all the books—for I have read 
a moderate wheel-barrow load of them— 
tossed all my gimcracks out of the win- 
dow, or into the fire ; and when I went 
back into the original plain box-plan of a 
single room, several years ago, | suc- 
ceeded to admiration, and have since con- 
tinued with more or less “ good luck,” — 
for I find bees are a wonderfui creature 
of luck with the multitude—until the pre- 
sent time. 


Now I| keep a dozen swarms—I never 
kill my bees to get their honey. It is 
cruel and unnecessary, besides being un- 
profitable. My rule is, the more hives, 
the more bees; the more bees the more 
honey. All within rule, understand, the 
size of hives, range of pasturage, &c. &c. 
as Mr. Miner directs. |! have some of 
the chamber-hives as described in his se- 
cond article, August No. of Agricultu- 
rist, but more ef the simple box-plan of 
twelve inches square, as described in his 
July number. These last all have holes 
in the tops for capping on to each other, 
in which the bees store their surplus ho- 
ney. The chamber-hives are occupied 
by boxes for the same purpose. I have 
rather preferred the simple box-plan, for 
a reason which I will presently give. 
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generally put the new or empty box un- 
der the full or working hive, and imme- 
diately stop the entrance to the latter, 
driving them through the empty one, 
which, if the other be full, and the sea- 
son propitious, they at once proceed to 
fill. When this latter hive is filled, I 
take off the top or old one altogether, set 
it in a dark place—a dark cellar with a 
small light in it, through which bees that 
are in it escape to the other habitation, 
is best—and it is soon relieved of their 

resence. I sometimes put the empty 
ide on the top of the inhabited one, par- 
ticularly if this latter be a young one, and 
thus succeed equally well in securing the 
honey. I last year obtained from one 
hive, through two applications of the 
empty box, over 80 pounds of the whitest 
and purest honey; from another about 
70, and still another, about 60 pounds; 
and 50, 40, 30, &c., from others, without 
detriment to their winter stores. ‘The 
season, however, was favorable. Some 
years the flowers are so scanty in honey 
as to yield the bees not enough even for 
their summer support, to say nothing of 
their winter-forage, and thus I have lost 
many swarms, and closed the sezson 
with a less number than I had in the 
spring. 

Now the reason why I have preferred 
the simple box-plan is this; it is said that 
the bees, after the liberation of the young 
from the cell, do not throw out the case 
in which it was enclosed, but simply 
tramp, or press it down to the bottom, 
which, in process of time, partially fills 
the cell so that the young bee is restric- 
ted in its size and becomes small and fee- 
ble, and of course an imperfect bee, vna- 
ble to perform its allotted task, and of 
consequence the young swarms ultimate- 
ly die, and the hive becomes depopula- 
ted. Whereas, by having a fresh and 
roomy comb for each, or perhaps every 
second year’s breeding, the young are 
large, vigorous, and amply fitted to labor 
and direct their operations in the most 
vigorous manner. ‘This fact seems to be 
pretty well settled among all thorough 
bee-masters ; and some, to obviate the 
use of the old comb for breeding cells, in 
the month of March, annually turn up 
their hives and cut all the comb which is 
accessible, for the purpose of having new 
breeding cells supplied. Another proof 
of the superiority of new comb is, that 


October. 

Indian Corn is sometimes fit for har- 
vesting by the first of this month, but 
when it stands secure in the field it is 
rot prudent to harvest it, in general, so 
early in the season. If we have but a 
small quantity and have room enough to 
spread it on floors, we may harvest soon- 
er than when we put it in large bins. 

‘Advantage of Early Harvest.’—The 
only advantage we derive from an early 
harvest of Indian Corn lies in the superi- 
or value of the stover. When this is se- 
cured at an early day and properly mix- 
ed with straw or dry hay it makes ex- 
cellent fodder for milch cows in the early 
part of winter. It causes the cows to 
give sweeter milk than will any kind of 
hay; and we have always found the 
quantity of milk greater when our cows 
were fed on good husks than when fed 
on any kind of hay. 

When cows are fed wholly on hay; the 
milk is apt to have a bitter taste, and to 
impart the same to the butter that is 
made from it. It is therefore better to 
feed in the fore part of the winter on 
husks and vegetables, in part, so long as 
we continue to milk them. 

When the corn is suffered to stand out 
late in October, the husks often become 
very dirty, from the spattering of the rain 
mixed with the soil, and cattle will not 
eat them so well. Husks that are suf- 
fered to stand out late are often too dry, 
and some farmers are in the practice of 
sprinkling them with salted water. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes should stand in the 
field until they are ripe. Their quality 
is decidedly better, and it is a waste to 
dig them while the vines are green. The 
long red potato, or long John, is excellent 
when ripe, but it wants a long season, 
and it is often harvested before it is fit to 
be used for food. 

‘Modes of Digging’—Some farmers 
run a plough along the rows at the sides 
to facilitate the operation of digging— 
some split the hills open in the centre 
with a common plough; but they often 
cut and mangle the potatoes so much as 
to injure them for keeping. A plough 
might be formed with a very sloping 
coulter, made so blunt that it would not 
cut a potato—having double mould plates 
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to turn the earth each way, and much la- ; 


bor would be saved. ‘The toil of digging 
away, by hand hoes, the large piles of 


old hives frequently ‘run out’— Agricul. ¢ earth would be unnecessary.— Almanac. 
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My Mother's Voice. 
My mother’s voice! I hear it now ° 





———_——— 


I feel her hand upon my brow 


As when, in heart-felt joy, 


She raised her evening hymn of praise, 
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. My mother’s voice! I hear it now! 
: 
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And called down blessings on the.days 
Of her loved boy. : 


Her hand is on my burning brow, 
As in that early hour, 
When fever throbbec through all my veins, 
And that kind hand first soothed my pains, 
With healing power. 


My mother’s voice! It sounds as when 
She read to me of holy men— 
The patriarcius of old ; 
And gazing downward in my face, a 
She seemed each infant thought to trace, 
My young eyes t. ld. 


It comes—when thoughts unhallowed throng, 
W oven in sweet deceptive song— 
And whispers round my heart, 
As when, at eve, it rose on high ; 
I hear, and think that she is nigh, 
And they depart. . 


Though round my heart, all—ali beside— 
The voice of friendship, love, had died— 
That voice would linger there,” 
As when, soft pillowed on her breast, 
lts tones first lulled my infant rest, 
Or rose in prayer. [Jones Veby. 





I Wandered by the Brook Side. 


I wandered by the brook-side, 

I wandered by the mill; 

| could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still ; 

There was no burr of grasshoppers, 
No chirp of any bird, 

But the beating of x! own heart 
Was all the sound | heard. 


I sat beneath the elm-tree, 

I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew sull longer, 

J did not feel afraid ; 

For [ listened for a foot-fall, 

1 listened for a word, 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound | heard. 


He came not,—no, he came not,— 

The nigl.t came on alone ; 

‘The little stars sat one by one, 

Each on his golden throne, 

‘The evening air passed by mi. cheek, 

‘The leaves above were stirred, ; 
But the beating of my own heart, 

Was all the sound I heard. 


Fast silent tears were flowing, 
When somsihing stood behind, 
A hand was on my shoulder, 

I knew its touch was kind! 
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It drew me nearer,—nearer,— 

We did not speak one word, 

For the beating of our own hearts 
Was alli the sound we heard.—Set. 
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Weak A Smite.— Which will you do, smile 
and make others happy, or be crabbed and 
make everybody around you miserable? You 
can live among beautiful flowers and singin 
birds, or in the mire surrounded by fogs an 
frogs. Theamount of happiness you can pro- 
duce is incalculable, if you will show a smi- 
ling face, a kind heart, and speak pleasant 
words. On the other hand, by sour looks, 
cross words, and a fretful disposition, you can 
make scores and hundreds wretched almost 
beyond endurance. Which will you do? 

ear a pleasant countenance, let joy beam 
in your eye, and love glow on your forehead. 
There is no joy so great as that which springs 
from a kind act or a pleasant deed, and you 
may feel itat night, when you rest ; at morn- 
ing, when you rise, and through the day, 
when about your Gaily business. 

‘¢ A smile—who will refuse a smile, 

The sorrowing breast to cheer ? 

And turn to love the heart of guile, 

And check the falling tear ?—Sex. 


Men, like books, have at each end a blank 
leaf—childhood and old age. 


Solution of French sentences, §c., p- 624. 
September. Come to see whiether the 
wheat is very ripe. : 
Yes, indeed, it is yellow as gold. 
Holloa! Mauhew! Run, collect your men. 
Let them come to reap this wheat. 
: gag. take a head of wheat in your 
ands. 


Do not be afraid : the beards will not wound 


you. 
See how many grains each head consains. 
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Our New Eprtion.—The bound 
Dwight’s Am, M e, (in muslin or 
Priledcighie oe odie laces, “ fr 

iladelphi intermediate “free of . 
at the N, York price. Enclose to the Editor $5. pe cee 
i. and ii, will be brought to the door. 4 sets for, $20. $7 
will pay for vols. i. and ii., and also the current Vol. iii., in 
mon Ny pamphlets. The remaining nunibers of the Tat- 
ter will be sent by mail, at a small postage. 

For $10 will be sent vols, i, ii., iii., and iv., for 1848.) 
and any book in the market that may be ordered, not 
costing more than $1.50. 
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DWIGHT’ S AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 
With numerous Engravings, 

te pa bd {he the office of the New York 
No. 112 Broa 


Ex dway, at 4cents a number 
or, ‘0 dabecrtblas paying in yt ees $2a year. 7 
sets for $10. , in covered pamphlets, at sanre price. 





Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as 
: a Two. Bill, without payment of pos 
e, and the work will be sent for the year. 
ols. 1. and IL., half-bounc, or in muslin, $2.50 each. 
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